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ELOQUENCE. 


‘HERE is no topic, perhaps, that has been more gene- 
rally discussed, than this, the true nature of Eloquence ; 
aud it has been so, because it is deeply interesting from 
its importance to us all. We are all lovers, not affected 
but natural lovers, of eloquence ; for it comes home forci- 
bly and pleasingly to every heart. ‘here lives not the 
man, high or low, the most wise or the most clownish, 
whose heart has not stirred strongly within him, when 
the notes of true, genuine eloquence were sounding in 
his ears. It cannot be otherwise ; for eloquence is natu- 
ral, and all that is natural within us answers to its call. 

Eloquence, however, is a word very often made use of 
by persons, who entirely misunderstand it, and whose 
notions of its true meaning and extent are very vague 
and indistinct. "They lecture, speak and disseminate 
their half formed, limited views, and thus deceive the 
world into its common notions on this subject. In com- 
mon parlance, and for ordinary purposes, they may speak 
correctly enough ; but if we wish to know the true sig- 
nification of the word, we must gather it elsewhere; we 
must investigate and comprehend it not from the words, 
but from the actions of men, not from the authority of 
books and writings, but from the authority of our own 
natural feelings. ‘Then it will be perceived that Eloquence 
is a rare and no mean gift; that it embraces many things 
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J22 ELOQUENCE. 
which are oiten overlooked, perh Ips are nde finabie, but 
Which are essential to a perfect and legitimate orator, 

Let us endeavor then to obtain some ecorreet and full 
vieWs, as far as We are able, ot the nghttal province and 
the true nature of eloquence, ‘This will form the sub- 
ject of the present essay. 

The field of the orator, —and we would here say, we 
use this word not in the common- ae sense, but as 
signifying one in whom the holy fire of eloquence burns 
purely and beletute ,— the field of the orator then, is of 
wide, almost unlimited extent, to be compassed only by 
much natural talent and genius, assisted by unwearying 
study, perseverance, and observation. It is no less than 
the heart, the soul of man, in a word, the whole man ; 
his character, his feelings, and affections; these he must 
understand thoroughly. Here, in this fruitful field, he 
must labor, and from it, as from rich resources, draw his 
great reward. His business is with man solely and di- 
rectly; man, therefore, must be his chief study. He 
must observe him in his different situations in life, and 
discover by what motives he is best excited, and what feel- 
ings are most readily and strongly aroused. His observa- 
tions must not be confined to one class alone, but must 
extend through all classes, catching the chief features 
which belong to our common Humanity. Finally, he 
must commune with his own heart, that exemplar of all 
other hearts. ‘Thus will he best learn what chords to 
strike, when he wishes to bend the unwilling and the 
careless to his purpose, when he seeks to stir the slug- 
gish, or repress the impetuosity of the over ardent and 
rash; thus alone can he be a master of the delicate in- 
strument, he desires to play. The orator’s employment 
isno mean and puerile employment, no slight and easy 
task; it is high, noble, godlike, calling for respect and 
admiration, and receiving it from all sides. A skilful and 
observing man alone can fulfil its requisites. 

Thus broad is the field, and thus great the study of 
the orator. A superficial knowledge will not suflice, nor 
anything but a penetrating insight into the very depths of 
Humanity. It is not the work of a day, a year, but of a 
whole life. And through these materials, the golden 
thread of natural eloquence must pass, naturalizing the 
whole, ere the perfect orator can be formed. 
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I'rom the nature of these remarks, it will easily be 
perceived, that it is not only foolishness, but time mis- 
spent, to endeavor to learn eloquence in the schools, to 
catch in them its noble and inspiring spirit. “ Labor and 
learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain; ” it 
must exist in the man naturally, it must burst forth spon- 
taneously. Springing from the soul, it alone can reach 
to the soul: spei king with the strong ly eC loqi lent voice of 
nature, it alone can pierce the folds of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and passion; free and independent, it only can 
exert that ene rgy, that omnipotence, whic h so peculiarly 
belongs to it. Schools, instead of being the nurseries of 
eloquence, destroy its very soul; the worthless skeleton 
aione remains within them. Their tendency is, by their 
miserable rules and precepts, to repress feeling and enthu- 
siasm ; and send forth their poor scholar, an artificial 
orator, a mere elocutionist, a mechanical and uninterest- 
ing speaker. His feeling, what little remains, will be 
exhibited in a false animation, and in vociferous and un- 
natural tones; it will not be a contagious feeling, it will 
not be the true feeling. The fire of eloquence has gone 
out in his breast; his words will fall upon our ears in 
cold and dull accents; and his theme, though it might 
make angels weep, and our hearts elow forever, will 
seem ordin: iy, indifferent, wearisome. 

We would not say that this blighting effect attends 
every one, who stu lies eloquence in the schools. Well 
is it, there have been those, who have burst these bonds, 
and have taken their places among the truly eloquent in 
the land, —they were not eloquent in consequence of 
study in the schools, but in spite of it. Neither would 
we be understood to say, that all rules are worthless, and 
all rhetoric useless. A reference to the ancient schools 
would instantly refute the assertion. But we would say, 
that we must not depend on schools, on rules, on rheto- 
ric; that to be eloquent, all that is necessary is a correct 
observation of human nature, an understanding of the 
subject, on which we are to speak or write, and a casting 
of the whole soul into it, and leaving nature to do the 
rest; which, we may rest assured, will not fail us in our 
hour of necessity. If we cannot feel ourselves eloquent 
in moments of solemn musings, at the recital of human 
misery or happiness, amidst the ‘works of nature and of 
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art, We must not expect to be so by long training in the 
schools; for the spirit of eloquence is not within us. 
The doctrine, we would combat is, that a man may be 
made eloquent by rules and precepts. You might as 
well endeavor to make a dead man speak, as to attempt 
to make a man eloquent who has never felt himself elo- 
quent. ‘The very nature of eloquence forbids such a 
thought. In what does it consist? In nature and feel- 
ing. ‘These constitute its very essence; without them 
it is little more than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
There needs no long and elaborate argument to prove this. 
It is evident upon the slightest reflection. Eloquence 
must exist naturally in the man; it must spring sponta- 
neously, without his attending to it, without his calling 
upon it. ‘‘ His subject must lead him on, right onwards 
to his object.”” His whole soul must be eloquent with 
pure and lofty feelings, or he will fail of his object. Let 
the subject possess interest, let him lose himself, as it 
were, in it, and then there will be no_ striving for elo- 
quence, no need of rules and rhetoric; they will all 
be forgotten ; he will have no thought beyond his sub- 
ject, no desire but to do it justice: the fountains of elo- 
quence within him will be unsealed, and he will pour 
forth streams of glowing language, lofty thoughts, and 
thrilling emotions, as if by inspiration. Who are the 
most eloquent as a class? Who express themselves most 
figuratively, and deal most in strong tropes, even in the 
most ordinary forms of conversation? ‘The lower class. 
And the reason is obvious. ‘They speak as their passions 
dictate. Unrestrained by the trammels of the rules and 
precepts of schools; unfettered by the chains which 
the more polite of society bear about them, unawed 
by the ‘‘Damocles’ sword of respectability,” they pour 
forth from their hearts the deep eloquence that in- 
spires them. Free and independent nature speaks through 
them with a power to stir men’s souls. ‘Their good or 
evil passions excited, their hearts burning, their eyes 
sparkling, their courage roused, then they speak in those 
strong images in which centres the very power of elo- 
quence. ‘This is the only way a man may be eloquent; 
then he will seize upon the heart, and pour into it the 
feelings which swell in his own. Nature and feeling, 
then, must be our guides; not books, not rhetoric, not 
schools. 
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STANZAS. 


Herein consists the province of the orator, —to move, 
to excite his hearers or readers, to carry them along with 
him, to make them feel as he does, to be aroused by the 
same angry passions, or calmed by the same peaceful 
affections. In order to secure this end, let him depend 
upon himself alone, use the means nature has given 
him, trust to the interest and power of his subject, and 
he will be eminently, proudly successful. 


=> 


STANZAS. 


How on, ye fierce and bitter winds, 
Your rage is nought to me ; 
You cannot match the grief that binds 
My soul in misery. 


Howl on; your hoarse and shrilly blast 
Is music to mine ear ; 

None now in this wide world are left 
ry - 
This weary heart to cheer. 


I could have borne the loss of all, 
Of fame, of wealth, of power ; 
Could I but see the forms of those 
Who cheered my darkest hour. 


They all are gone; how! on ye winds 
I mock your raging blast; 

All hope of peace on earth is lost; 
All pleasure, joy are past. 


’ 


| have none here to cheer my way, 
No friend to soothe my woe, 

Alone [ rest in this bleak world, 
Whence I but wish to go. 


Is there no friend, that I can find, 
Willing to cheer my way! 
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Yes, yes, I know there ts one friend 
Who guides me every day. 


His powerful hand protects the weak, 
The broken-hearted heals, 

[le speaks of comfort to the oppressed, 
And all their sorrow feels. 
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Howl on ye winds; I love your voice ; 
Lis but the word of God ; 

In all my anguish and my grief, 
I?ll humbly bear the rod. 


G. 


INFLUENCE OF PHILOSOPHY UPON CIVILIZATION. 


In our times, every new study or pursuit, before it can 
receive any encouragement, must give a satisfactory 
answer to the question, cuz bono? And nothing can 
show more clearly the folly of this question, than the 
very different answers which it has received from the 
same science in diilerent epochs. Plato extolled Geome- 
try and other abstract studies, while they were devoted 
exclusively to mental improvement; but when their 
principles were employed to augment physical comforts, 
he denounced such an application of them as unworthy 
of a wise man. Our age would decide upon the merits 
of the same pursuits upon precisely opposite principles. 
Philosophy, in common with other abstract studies, is often 
required to show its connexion with human interests, 
which now mean simply physical interests ; as if the mere 
fact of its cultivation in all ages of the world did not 
prove it a legitimate offspring of Humanity, not to be 
stifled without doing violence to our inward frames. Our 
purpose, at this time, is not, however, toshow the precise 
use of metaphysical studies, except in so far as it may be 
suggested by a view of the immense influence they 
have exerted on the fortunes of our race. 
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On the very threshold of History, we meet with an 
extraordinary philosophical development, so extraordi- 
nary, in fact, that those, who by assiduous effort have 
penetrated the mists which envelope it, have often doubt- 
ed whether the progress of the human mind is in truth 
forward and not backward. ‘They find, in the sacred 
books of the East, a record of the birth and establish- 
ment of all those systems which have since appeared in 
the European world. Materialism, Idealism, Pantheism, 
Fatalism, followed each other in quick succession, and 
mankind in after ages have effected little more than the 
reproduction of these theories, with some changes in their 
terminology. 

Various causes have been assigned for this remarkable 
vigor in speculation, at so early and rude a period. Most 
writers have accounted for it, by the impulse which the 
imagination receives from every quarter in the infancy of 
society. But, though this fact throws some light upon 
the phenomenon, yet it is a cause by no means adequate 
to such an effect. Another circumstance but little no- 
ticed, will perhaps furnish a more satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

‘The sacerdotal caste, in the East, had, as is well 
known, two systems of faith and knowledge, the exoteric 
and the esoteric, —one which they taught to the people, 
another which was confined to their own body and the 
initiated. ‘The latter system was composed mainly of the 
philosophical theories which we are considering. Now, 
it is evident that the priests would not have adopted a 
separate and secret belief, until they were convinced of 
the falsity of the popular faith. ‘Their minds must have 
previously passed through a state of skepticism; and this 
state we conceive to have been the principal cause of 
their philosophical speculations. As soon as they had 
become sensible of the hollowness of their reputation 
with the people, questions, too momentous and importu- 
nate to be thrust aside, must have arisen in their minds. 
For, in shaking off the popular superstitions, they could 
not have entirely divested themselves of faith in a deity 
or deities. That faith, as the experience of mankind, 
both in savage and civilized life, has proved, is no fiction 
of the imagination, but the inmost core of our souls. 
They could not, therefore, have gone on ministering 
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what they knew to be utter falsehood and delusion to 
their fellow men, representing a feigned character, not 
for a few hours, but for a whole life. Human nature is 
incompetent to such tasks. At least, it could not go 
through with them, without a degree of self torture 
which men will seldom, if ever, voluntarily inflict upon 
themselves. We say, then, that the eastern priests must 
have been urged, by their situation, into the most intense 
mental activity ; and we regard their philosophical theo- 
ries as, in a great measure, the results of this activity. 

In fact, the character of the theories themselves 
shows clearly, that they were the product of minds, in- 
tent upon resolving tormenting doubts, sinking paralyze od 
by the hopelessness of the attempt, and at the same time 
falling into just such a solution as would justify men for 
pursuing a course of imposition. All the metaphysical 
systems of the East are more or less tinged with Pan- 
theism. Individual, separate, existences, they suppose to 
be mere illusions maintained by one eternal principle ; 
so that, virtue and accountability are nothing but words. 
A youthful warrior, upon the eve of a great battle, ex- 
pressing his distress ‘at the idea of she dding the blood of 
relations and friends, is thus replied to: é Truly, Ards- 
chunas, your pity is exceedingly ridiculous. Why do 
you speak of friends and relations? Why of men? Re- 
lations, friends, men, beasts, or stones, all are one. A 
perpetual and eternal energy has created all which you 
see, and renews it without cessation. Nothing exists but 
the eternal principle ; being, in itself. Beyond this prin- 
ciple everything is illusion. It follows that it is the su- 
preme of wisdom to let things pass, to do what we are 
compelled to do, but as if we did it not, and without 
concerning ourselves about the result, interiorly motion- 
less, with our eyes fixed unceasingly upon the absolute 
principle, which alone exists with a true existence.” * 
These are precisely the views which men in the situa- 
tion of the Indian priests would be likely to adopt; and 
they are, of all others, best calculated to excuse the con- 
duct of the old theocracies towards the people 

But whatever theory may be framed to account for 
the origin of the eastern speculations, their consequences 
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* Quoted by Cousin, in his Introduction to the History of Philosophy. 
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were clearly vast and momentous. ‘They enabled the 
Priesthood to retain their sway over the people, by pre- 
senting to every inquisitive and ingenuous mind an im- 
posing mass of wisdom, venerable from its antiquity, and 
reputed to have been divinely communicated to mankind. 
If their power had rested on nothing but artifice and 
management, it would have soon been shattered by inter- 
nal feuds. It certainly could not have endured in a 
community which had emerged from barbarism, and was 
advancing rapidly in civil and commercial prosperity. 
but reposing, within the bounds of the sacerdotal caste, 
upon the authority of the sacred books, and without, 
upon superstition and ignorance, it has survived, almost 
unimpaired, to the present day. In fact, so wonderful 
did the knowledge, transmitted to them, seem to the suc- 
cessors of the first philosophic priests, that they were 
themselves deceived ;—receiving it as a_ revelation 
from the gods. And, therefore, we may safely assert, 
that the whole cumbrous polity of India and Egypt, civil 
and religious, rested ultimately upon the early philo- 
sophical speculations in those countries. For the sa- 
cred books of the East contained chiefly metaphysical 
theories dressed in a religious or poetical garb. 

In this case, then, we have an entire social and politi- 
cal system, erected and sustaine d, in a great measure, by 
the influence of Philosophy. ‘That influence, however, 
is not exerted so often in building up, as in demolishing, 
a social or religious fabric. Its agency in the latter work 
is instructively illustrated in the events preceding the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the Greek and Roman 
worlds, and in that state of society which opened the 
way for the atrocities of the French Revolution. With 
the ancients, the sway of the old Polytheism was grad- 
ually undermined by the teachings of the philosophers ; 
and the whole of the intelligent population was slowly 
but effectually brought into a state of skepticism, which 
constituted the fittest, and, indeed, a nece ssary prepara- 
tion to their conversion to the Christian faith. Modern 
philosophy, breaking loose from the trammels of scho- 
lasticism, wearied and disgusted with the subtleties of 
the schoolmen. began by doubting everything, and ended 
in rejecting whatever could not be tried by the test of 
the senses. It resolved mind into a consequence of mere 
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material organization, virtue and vice into the immediate 
causes of pleasure and pain, and would admit of no hap- 
piness other than that of the senses. [t placed men on a 
level with the brutes, not by exalting the latter, but by 
degrading humanity ; some of its cultivators asserting, 
that, but for the shape of his hands and feet, man 
would even now be browsing the shrubs, or chewing the 
grass, in the uncultivated domains of nature. Now 
Christianity, however much its reception may depend 
upon historical criticism and external evidence, must cer- 
tainly rely for its practical efficacy upon proofs altogether 
super-sensual. Its demand is, deny the body, live the 
life of the soul. Every page of the Scriptures was ut- 
terly at variance with the principles of the French Phi- 
losophers. Hence Christianity was soon attacked, and 
the onset was the more dangerous, as the simplicity ot 
its original structure had been deformed by human addi- 
tions which, on every side, presented vulnerable points 
to its assailants. ‘The priesthood, too, undertook its de- 
fence, not by purification and reform, but by attempts to 
interdict all investigation and discussion. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that fora time, philosophy should have 
triumphed over religion, or rather over the outward en- 
vironment, the decayed habitation, of religion. 

But the very corruptions which defiled Christianity 
were engratited ou its branches through the influence of 
philosophy. Hor a period of one thousand years, from 
the sixth to the sixteenth century, philosophy had been 
nominally subject to religion. ‘This very circumstance, 
however, lulled to sleep the suspicions with which it 
might otherwise have been regarded, and brought it into 
a closer intimacy, than would else have been possible, 
with Christianity. Receiving for axioms the dogmas 
propounded by the ecclesiastical authority, it retained the 
office of developing these dogmas, of drawing inferences 
from them, and thus establishing new principles, not con- 
tained in the revelation, but seemingly involved in its 
language. Philosophers did not dare to speculate freely 
and to lay down premises; they professed to take these 
from the scriptures or from the decisions of theological 
councils; but they were privileged to draw conclusions, 
and this privilege they exercised with the greatest free- 
dom. ‘There was no possible construction which the 
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most obscure propositions in revelation could, by any 
latitude of interpretation, or by the utmost refinement and 
subtlety of reasoning, be made to bear, that was not 
forced upon them and made the foundation of doctrines, 
which were afterwards promulgated to the Christian 
world as the commands of Heaven. ‘The scholastic 
philosophy, in fact,’’ as it has been well said, ‘ lies be- 
tween us, at our present station in the world, and the 
immediate diffusion of the truth from Heaven, as ‘the 
morning spread on the mountains,’ an atmosphere of mist 
through which the early beams of Divine Light have 
been transfused. It has given the celestial rays a diver- 
gency whilst it has transmitted them, and by the multi- 
plicity of its reflections, made them indistinct as to their 
origin.” 

[n searching into the progress of civilization we shall 
find, also, as another evidence of the influence of Phi- 
losophy, that a change in the spirit and general tenden- 
cies of an era is always preceded by a corresponding 
change in metaphysical systems. ‘This is remarkably 
conspicuous in the History of England, after the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Kssay on Human Understanding.” No 
one can take up a book written before Locke’s time, 
without being struck by the contrast which the spiritual- 
ity of its views and principles offers to the prevaling 
modes of thought and feeling at the present day. The 
almost exclusive devotion to the physical sciences, which 
has displayed itself in England fora considerable time, 
although not originated by the Philosophy of Locke, has 
undoubtedly been countenanced and strengthened by it. 
His system was evidently intended as a protest against 
the speculations, often extravagant and idle, of his pre- 
decessors; and his followers, in relinquishing these spec- 
ulations, would naturally direct their thoughts to the 
physical sciences, which seemed the best field for the 
application of the experimental method inculcated, though 
not always adhered to, by their master. 
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THE ERL-KING 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Whuo rides so late in the night-wind wild ? 
It is the father with his child ; 

He bears the boy on his steady arm, 

And folds him to his bosom warm. 


‘* My son, why hid’st thou thy trembling eye?” 

** See’st thou not, father, the Erl-king nigh ? 

The Erl-king with crown and glittering hair?” 

‘« My son, tis the shape that the mist-clouds wear.” 


‘Thou lovely child, come, go with me! 
Be autiful plays will I play with thee ; 
Beautiful flowers bloom bright on the shore ; 
And golden robes hath my mother in store.” 


‘* My father, my father, and dost thou not hear, 

What the Erl-king is whispe ring soft in my ear?’ 

“ Fear not, my child, ’t is the forest-blast 
That stirs the dry leaves as it whistles past.”’ 


* Beautiful boy! wilt thou go with me? 

My daughters so gently shi ull wait upon thee ; 

My d: itughters above thee their night-watch shall keep, 
And rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep.’ 


** My father, my father, and see’st thou not there 

The Erl- king’ s d: tughters where the dismal shades glare ?”’ 
Why fear’st thou, my son?! there is nought in the Way, 
Save yon old willow tree with its branches so gray. 


*< T love thee, [ love thy soft eye’s clear ray ; 

And wilt thou not come,—then I force thee away.” 
‘“ My father, my father, he seizes me fast, 

The Erl-king around me his dark spell hath cast.” 


The father rides swift through the forest so wild, 
He folds in his arms the shuddering child ; 
He reaches his home in sorrow and dread, 
The child in his arms lay silent and dead. 
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NOTHING TO SAY. 


Wuo shall confess himself in these days of the uni- 
versal Diffusion of Knowledge ‘an ignorant man’? Who 
will not study, in season and out of season, to enable 
himself to bring into society that amount of informa- 
tion which an imperious necessity demands? How 
embarrassing it is, when one is obliged to take a walk or 
pass an evening with a person or a knot of persons, not 
of his own set, and to find the conversation wandering in 
fields and amid objects with which he is entirely unac- 
quainted, instead of upon the beaten tracks, to which he 
is accustomed, whose guide-posts and _ toll-houses are 
familiar and grateful to his eye! ‘There is a sensation of 
inward horror, which well nigh strikes dumb a bashful 
man, like myself, in witnessing the approach of one of 
those Leviathans in some one department of mental 
culture, who always prefer to drag you into, and see you 
flounder in, their own element, to coming to yours, to 
stare about powerless and gasp for life. Such are those 
peripatetic universal histories who have read Rollin five 
times, whose mechanical memories clutch at a fact and a 
date, and leave it firm — fixed, and projecting for some 
careless reasoner to catch and tear the veil of his argu- 
ment upon. ‘They are greedy for downright, demon- 
strated realities; they pump your mind for individual 
facts, of which, in the nature of things, it is in a moment 
exhausted ; nor do they sufler you to escape to mere 
general assertions or to the realms of imagination, without 
a sneer or a frown. 

It may be supposed that you may have your revenge 
by leading the conversation to subjects where you are 
more at home, and where they may be the strangers and 
wanderers. But to be a universally ignorant man; to 
have no hobby, no favorite science, no exclusive school 
of philosophy upon which to retreat! For a young man 
entering upon life, it is a damper to every undertaking. 
He might as we IL have no dress coat as present himself 
without this undeniable claim to attention. He must 
have some forte; let him be a musician, or a theatre- 
goer, a pedestrian, or an equestrian, a fisherman, sports- 
man, lady’s man, or temperance man, a friend of politics, 
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of eating, or of dress, a great traveller, a great flatterer, 
or even a great liar; let him choose any of the ologies 
for his favorite, and garnish his memory with long 
names, and his sanctum with odoriferous specimens, let 
him make a collection of all the o/d things under the sun, 
siuce there is nothing new; but at least let him have 
something by which he may distinguish himself from 
those around him, if it be only to have longer hair. If 
he be provided with this reserved ground on which to 
stand, he may move the world. If on the subject of his 
choice he cannot find something which his neighbor, who 
has relied upon general knowledge, does not know, 
either he has chosen badly, or he does not deserve suc- 
cess. 

But too many are unprotected from the ravages of the 
learned. Ignorance is a more common bliss than per- 
haps modern reformers im: agine. Many, especially young 
ladies, have been charmed by the delightful variety of 
the conversation of men of general information. ‘They 
should understand that this also is a hobby; that it is as 
easy to ‘‘cram”’ universal superficialities, as to ‘drink 
deep” of any one source of inspiration. Keep your eye 
upon one of these general conversationists in a library. 
You will never catch him with a volume of Hume, or of 
Locke, or even of Walter Scott before his eyes. He is 
flitting about among literary anecdotes, rattling and scan- 
dal-bearing biographers, and occasionally studiously 
poring over an abstract of works on history or politics. 
‘The re-publication of the reviews is a death-blow to his 
success. ‘The superior information, which his English 
copies of old made him master of, is now in the hands of 
all his former victims, and he must make his researches 
in obscurer corners, and amid thicker dust. 

But how can those succeed, who wish to meet these 
butterflies upon equal grounds, if they do not undertake 
the same superficial course of education? Let the studious 
young lady, who is just plodding on through one of the 
Italian poets, canto by canto, with a strict instructer, hint 
at some beauty which she remembers in her last lesson, — 
she is overwhelmed by accounts of names, and principles, 
and modes of thought, and episodes, and machinery, which 
her friend has acquired with infinite ease from transla- 
tions and books of criticism. If she allude to some solid 
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work, whose three thick volumes have been her morning 
reading for months, he outdoes her in the accuracy of his 
Oplulon, both of its style and its contents, by an oppor- 
tune recollection and judicious use of the phraseology of 
a bookseller’s advertisement. If she point to one of the 
pretty wild flowers which has been gathered by the road- 
side, he is off amid the treasures of the green house, and 
expands before his overwhelmed auditors a list of the 
brilliant colors and still more brilliant nomenclature of 
oriental horticulture. If she refer to the glowing sunset, 
or the unexpected shower of the forenoon, he has ob- 
served in a morning paper, a comparative statement of 
the quantity of rain which has fallen for the last twenty 
years, the results of which he details with an accuracy 
which is at least unquestioned. In short there is no sub- 
ject which can be brought up, in which one, who has 
been seeking for a general information by an honest 
course of reading, can compete with him, who has no 
aim but momentary success. Our ignorance is thrust 
home upon us. ‘the solitary fact in which we gloried 
as we produced it, stands isolated and drooping, while 
our more fortunate interlocutor has brought forward his 
thousands, whose discovery caused him no more’ labor 
than we had used for ours. And we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it is for his advantage that we have 
toiled. He is too well aware of the show that may be 
made of a ‘little learning,’ to Jet any hint go without 
use; and we may depend upon it, that what appeared of 

little note as we uttered it, will flourish as his own 
acquisition in some after conversation, and that he may 
chuckle to think that he is saved the necessity of read- 
ing the dull and voluminous work, from which we had 
extracted this plum for him. 

Hence it will be seen that even the most laudable de- 
sire for universal knowledge may become the cause of 
the most lamentable, apparent ignorance. ‘I'he world 
never knows the struggles of those who appear unpre- 
pared in conversation. Many can restrain themselves 
from rubbing their Lanichs in agony, from writhing their 
chins in their stocks, and from drawing the long breath 
of misery and despair ; but even these are suffering 
the intensest pain, as they hear subject after subject 
brought up for discussion, upon which they have neither 
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confidence enough in their memory for real facts, or in 
their imagination of invented ones, to venture to open 
their lips. OF all ignorance the most miserable is that of 
not knowing anything to say. It is that which society 
observes the soonest and pardons last. ‘The sensible 
man, Who has ‘‘nothing to say for himself,’? must give 
way before the fool with his budget of small-talk. 

When children are in difliculty for subjects in writing 
a letter, they are told to write just as they would talk. 
‘lo one who has nothing to say in conversation, we may 
say, talk just as you think. But how can we think with 
such a clog to our mind, as the person we are conversing 
with sometimes proves? We cannot think enough for 
both, when we are continually checked in our mental 
flight, by stupidity, obstinacy, or an entire want of con- 
fidence and sympathy. He is not always the best listen- 
er, Who says nothing, nor he the best talker, who has 
anything to say. 


PROGRESS OF BOOTS. 


IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN “ HATsS.”’ 


A Gauuric chief on hunting bent, 
Unsandalled, and unshod, 

Upon a jagged piece of flint, 
With careless footstep trod. 

“ What, shall a chief like me,” he said, 
‘ Be tortured by a stone!” 

And then two deerskin sandals made, 
And lashed them firmly on. 


He died, and left, bequest most rare, 
‘he new-made sandals to his heir. 
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Scarce was his father dead, when he, 
Adventurous, crossing o’er 
A roaring, boisterous, raging sea, 
Arrived at Albion’s shore ; : 
But feeling soon the chilblains bite 
Irom Britain’s wintry weather, 
He to each sandal fastened tight 
A pliant upper leather. 


He died, and left, bequest most rare, 
The valued shoes to his next heir. 


ITT. 


He, boldly venturous like his sire, 
‘lo Erin’s island crossed, 

‘There in unfathomable mire 
‘lhe shoe was all but lost. 

Scarce had he touched the solid sround, 
With muddy, slippery foot, 

When leather round his legs he bound, 
And made the shoe a boot. 


He died, and left, bequest most rare, 
‘The well formed boots to his next heir. 


IV. 


As he, poor lad, lamenting stood, 
It roused his soul to ire, 

‘lo see those boots defiled with mud 
Which once had shod his sire. 
fle robbed his chimney of its soot, 

His lantern of its oil, 
Polished with these his father’s boot 
With never-tiring toil. 


He died, and left, bequest most rare, 
‘The boots and blacking to his heir. 


V. 


He, leaving soon the ** Emerald Isle,” 
ry’ ) on ae ~Ha , , 
l‘o Paris made his way, 

And there beguiled by beauty’s smile 
He passed his life away. 
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Ire long his grandsire’s boots were found, 
Unworthy such a fop, 

And so with careful hand he bound 
White leather round the top. 


Ile died, and left, bequest most rare, 
The white-top boots to his next heir. 
Vi. 

fle stood beside his father’s bed, 
He closed his father’s eyes, 

But scarcely was that father dead 
Before he sought his prize. 

Then disappointed, — * shall I wear 
A clumsy, heavy boot, 

‘'wo yoke of oxen scarce could bear, 
Upon my pretty foot?” 

Ile spoke, — his father’s shade withdrew, 
In terror and dismay, 

He cut those precious boots in two ! 
He threw the tops away. 


[le died, and left, bequest most rare, 
‘The short docked boots to his next heir. 


Vii. 


Nor did this heir his riches please, 
Another fault he found, 
And cried, ‘‘ must man, like ducks and geese, 
In mud go wading round ? 
Not so will I, for I should scorn, 
Disdain, such shame to feel.” 
He spoke, and to the sole nailed on 
An inch or two of heel. 


He died, and left, bequest most rare, 
The high-heeled boots to his next heir. 


Vill. 


High-heeled the boots remain, and time must show, 
What further change the cobler’s art may know. 
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ORIGIN OF SUPERNATURAL AGENTS. 


In mystery we live, move, and have our being. ‘There 


is nothing in the heavens, or on the earth, — our home 
for a few "short years, —tl hat is not as far anion our com- 
prehension, as the Infinite is above the Finite. ‘True, 


men hi Wing cathere “a up a few pebbles from the shore of 
the boundless ocean of the Unknown, have given them 
names, and talked as if they knew something about 
them. Our libraries groan beneath the weight of pon- 
derous tomes heaped together, generation after generation, 
by these pebble-stone mongers. They now almost 
nothing of the simplest particle of matter; and yet, if 
they do not create worlds, they have the presumption to 
tell you how worlds might have been created. Of spirit 
they know still less; and yet they boldly prescribe laws 
for it. 

Could you sit at the feet of all these sages, from the 
Chaldean magi and priests of Egypt down to Imman- 
uel Kant, you would feel that you had been like a 
blind man led by blind men, in a mazy labyrinth. You 
would feel that the grand problems of the Destiny of 
man and the Mystery of the Universe were still all un- 
solved. 

These are the problems which man has ever been 
striving to work out. Poets, philosophers, and _ priests 
have ever aimed at this high end, urged on by that voice, 
which is constantly crying out in the depths of every 
human soul, What is the purpose of my existence here ? 
By what was this visible system of things created ? By 
what is it governed? In this struggle to penetrate into 
the Unknown, the Infinite, the Eternal, has sprung up 
all that is noble and sublime in the works of the past. 

This is the condition of man. He awakens into life 
amidst innumerable living creatures, himself at first the 
weakest and most helpless of them all. Of his author 
he knows nothing;— knows nothing of the causes of 
the simplest and most insignificant occurrence in the 
outward world. Yet he is raised far above the brutes, 
by a burning desire to ascertain his fate, and the beings 
that decideit. 'Thereis in the mind of the most degraded 
savage an idea of causes. He sees everything in the 
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animal and vegetable kingdoms living and dying, 
flourishing and fading. Clouds veil the face of the sky ; 
and anon the lightning glares; and the solemn thunder 
fills him with fear of—he knows not what. Suddenly 
the scene changes. ‘The storm passes away ; and a bow 
of bright, enchanting colors is extended above him. — Is 
it not a good spirit that has conquered the evil spirit of 
the storm? Now the firm set earth is shaken to its cen- 
tre. Now arumbling noise is heard in the mountain, and 
presently the voleano bursts forth in awful grandeur, dis- 
charging its impious artillery towards Heaven, and bear- 
ing destruction abroad, It is noonday, and the sun is 
darkened ; — it is night, and a strange fiery visitant darts 
across the firmament. 

What are the causes of these phenomena? ‘This isa 
question which agitates the mind of the ignorant and 
unenlightened man, as well as that of the philosopher ; 
and each must have some hypothesis to satisfy his rest- 
less curiosity. 

‘The untutored mind, which knows nothing of natural 
causes, can answer this question by one method only, — 
the supposition of supernatural beings. I[t cannot con- 
ceive of motions being produced by any other than a liv- 
ing agent. Life then is naturally attributed to whatever 
possesses motion. ‘Thus an explanation of the various 
phenomena of the natural world is furnished, which is 
satisfactory to man in the early stages of civilization. 
Does the rainbow appear? It is the bridge by which 
the gods pass from heaven to earth. Is the sun or moon 
eclipsed? A hostile wolf or dragon is endeavoring to 
devour it. Does the earth tremble? It is caused by the 
writhings of some wicked giant, whom the gods have 
confined within its bowels. Does the thunder rumble in 
awful majesty through the sky? Demons are fighting 
there; or it is Jupiter discharging his swift-winged 
bolts. 

So strong is this tendency in the uncultivated to ex- 
plain what they do not understand by living agents, that 
the Greeks accused Anaxagoras of impiety, because he 
said that the sun was nothing more than a glowing mass 
of metal. A savage, who for the first time saw a letter, 
and witnessed the efiect produced by the news it trans- 
mitted, supposed it to be a perfidious traitor, that had 
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betrayed an important secret. Navigators say that the 
magnetic needle is often considered, by the rude tribes 
to which they show it, as some being torn from its coun- 
try, and turning with eagerness towards that cherished 
spot. ‘The simple natives of Haytt looked upon the 
Spaniards, on their first coming among them, as beings 
descended from heaven ; and supposed their ships to be 
winged monsters. Our English ancestors thought that 
the exhalations and explosions in mines were caused b 'y 
the swart fairies. ‘The circles of bright green, or of 
withered grass found in fields and pastures, and now sup- 
posed to be produced by electricity, were also attributed 
by them to these fane iful beings. 

This disposition to personily extends itself even to 
affections or states of the mind. ‘Thus Homer represents 
sleep asa person. Flight and Fear are said to be insepa- 
rable companions. Instead of telling us the effects Mi- 
nerva’s Aegis produced in battle, he says that the edges 
of it were encompassed by ‘Terror, Rout, Discord, Mas- 
sacre, and Death. 

To the savage all the phenomena of the universe are 
separate and disconnected. Hence it is that, in the early 
periods of society, we find the dominion of the several 
parts of nature assigned to different deities; and each 
fountain, river, forest, and mountain placed under the 
care of its ouardian spirit. It is not until men begin to 
think; it is not until science has commenced its inves- 
tigation of natural causes, that the beautiful chain, which, 
after having bound together all the events of the natural 
world, ascends to link itself to the throne of the Eternal ; 
and the consequent unity - the Deity are discerned by 
mortals. ‘Ihe idea of one Supreme being, purely spiritu- 
al, self-existent, and eternal, is far be ‘yond the reaches of 
the soul of a sav age. His sods must be sensible to sight 
and touch; and must not possess a character elevated so 
far above his comprehension, that he can contrive no 
form of worship for them. If man cannot raise himself 
up to the Deity, he must bring the Deity down to him- 
self. 

Let it not, however, be supposed from what has been 
said, that this disposition to explain the wonders of the 
universe by the agency of supernatural beings is the 
sole source of the deities with which heaven and earth 
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are peopled in the infancy of civilization. Were this the 
case, then it might be true, as some philosophers have 
asse rted, that fear and self-interest are the parents of all 
gods and all worship. suit man does not grow less de- 
vout, the farther he penetrates into nature’s seerets. 

Much less can they be attributed to the cunning and 
ambition of priests; for although they might take ad- 
vantage of an original principle of man’s nature, they 
could not implant one in him which should be universal, 
like the religious principle. All must and will have 
something to worship. It is a fundamental law of our 
nature. When the Irench people had thrown down the 
altars of the living God, they were compelled, in obedi- 
ence to this law, to erect statues to the goddesses of Lib- 
erty and Reason. ‘There never was a mortal, however 
degraded, that did not at some moment, either during 
the silence of the night, in some dark forest, on the 
shore of the ocean, or at the death-bed of his fellow, 
feel in the inmost a :pths of his soul a yearning after 
something beyond the perishing things of time. ‘There 
never was a mortal so low, as not sometimes to be con- 
scious of thoughts stirring within him, which bore no 
trace of earth. He might not have been able to image 
them forth in words; but still he had them. ‘The filthy 
Esquimau, when he has satiated his voracious appetite, 
may go to his cave, and lie there until hunger impels him 
to new exertions; yet talk to him about religion, and he 
will listen with interest. The thoughts of the Carib do 
not extend to the morrow; yet tell him of the God who 
made the world, and he becomes Inquisitive. 

Man would have been religious without the influence 
of external objects; but the outward developments and 
forms of religion would have been wanting. We 
should never have heard of that innumerable host of su- 
pernatural beings, which we now find in the world; yet 
that desire for the Pure, the Unknown, the Infinite, 
would have still existed. ‘The vast numbers of deities, 
which the uncivilized adore, is undoubtedly to be at- 
tributed to their ignorance of natural causes. ‘The home 
of the religious sentiment is in the unknown. Yet when 
science has forced nature to give up many of her secrets ; 
when she has made the lightnings, winds, fire, and water 
the ministers of man’s will ; — when in her laboratories 
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she has formed the mimic voleano and thunderstorm, and 


scaled the heavens in her balloon, the religious 


seltl- 


ment is not destroyed, or even weakened. It finds othe 


and higher gods than it before worshipped. 
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Does College life feel no ambitious cares ? 

Are students only free from all her snares? 
fancy, for one short fraction of an hour, 

That we are gifted with Asmodeus’ power, 
Then snugly seated on old Harvard’s cap, 

We ’ll take a look, or if you please, a nap, — 
If it may chance that my unworthy strain 
Bring rest to one, I have not sung in vain. 
Now the n, you must n’t mind the chilly breeze, 
We’re sez ited, look around you, if you please. 


Mark yon enthusiast, his lamp erows dim, 
His ps ale fire smoulders, but ‘tis nought to him! 
What’s paltry coal compared with endless fame, 
Or wasting tapers to the muses’ flame ? 
His gilt-edged superfine devoted lies 
In virgin purity before his eyes, 
Save where, (sole token of poetic rage, ) 
‘Sonnet ” stands staring from the modest page. 
Poor guiltless word ! long doomed to pine alone, 
Like aged toad imbedded deep in stone ! 
Harvardi ina’s pages bid him seek 

‘An immortality of near a week.” 
dents lends him industry, and she, — 
May one day make a bard of even me! 
Methinks e’en now the poet’s eye may look 
With prophet vision on the future’s book, 
And see, like Diedalus, the minstrel rise 
On self-invented pinions to the skies, 
Spur his racked hobby in the muses’ teeth, 
And snatch in triumph at the deathless wreath 
And as stout Vulcan’s axe impetuous clove 
The blue-eyed Goddess from the scuil of Jove, 
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So labor beats from dulness’ brain ideas 

While each more brilliant than the last appears, 
Until at length, his patent wings full spread, 
[snormous epics blossom round his head! 
Perchance improvement, in some future time, 
May soften down the rugged path of rhyme, 
suild a nice railroad to the sacred mount, 

And run a steamboat to the muses’ fount ! 

O happy days! when “ steaming” to renown, 
wach bard shall rise, the wonder of his town! 
O happy days! when every well-filled car, 

With stubborn rhymes | in rugged strife shall jar 
And every scribbler’s tuneless lyre shall squeak, 
When whizzing swiftly up Parnassus’ Peak ! 


Stop! hear you not that concourse of sweet notes, 

ah hrilling the soul as on the breeze it floats ? 

Ah music’s votaries! full well ye know 
‘l’o win the senses from dull study’s woe, 
To lull the mind to quiet, yet to keep 

Your drowsy neighbors from too sound a sleep. 
"Tis sweet to hear, when sinking to a doze, 
Some tuneful neighbor chanting ‘through his nose, 
Just when, oblivious of sublunar things, 

I'ree fancy soars away on dreamy wings, 

When, themes well finished or postponed awhile, 
Light Somnus sreets one with Pickwickian smile, — 
"Tis sweet to be awakened, though ’t is true 
There’s pleasure in a calm siesta too. 

jut ah, much sweeter, when the night has thrown 
Her sable mantle round her starlit throne, 

When the day’s weariness has given zest 

‘l’o the soft pillow and the soothing rest, 

‘lo be awakened by the mingled sound 
Of many laboring instruments around, 

Far more melodious than the sti tling call, 

That shattered Jericho’s embattled wall. 

‘* Ah!” one exclaims, ‘‘ this music is a bore, 

‘They might have let me sleep a little more, 

With windows closed, I think they well might spare 
‘'l’o waste their sweetness on the desert air!’ ” 
No! what were music, if it were not known 
Who pealed the loudest, who the sweetest tone ? 
Ambition fills them all, ‘they all aspire 
To get on string of Pha:bus’ silver lyre. 
full many such “ oft in the stilly night ’ 
Exert their voices with stentorian ys. 
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* From morn till night, from night till startled morn,” 
Twang loud alarums on the groaning horn, 

Or when they should be chewing learning’s root, 
Wring heartfelt moanings from the tortured flute. 
All, all, have ears ; though some more highly blest 
Have ears much longer than the luckless rest ; 
Yet amidst sizes of near every sort, 

None, (I must say it,) are at all too short! 

Fain would I more ; — but could my muse aspire 
T’o praise in fitting strains our College choir ? 

Ah, happy band! securely hid from sight, 

Ye pour your melting strains with all your might; — 
And, as the prince, on Prosper’ s magic isle, 

Stood spell-bound, liste ‘ning with a raptured smile 
To Ariel’s wite hing notes, as through the trees 
They stole like angel voices on the breeze, — 

So when some strange divine the hymn gives out, 
Pleased with the strains he casts his eyes about, 
All round the chapel gives an earnest stare, 

And wonders where the deuce the singers are, 
Nor dreams that o’er his own bewildered pate, 
There hangs suspended such a tuneful weight! 


KIT MARLOWE, AND THE ENGLISH DRAMA BEFORE 
SHAKSPEARE. 


We have been so much accustomed to look at Shak- 
speare as the great master of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture, that we have become, in some measure, inclined to 
sonsider him as the only one, even of his own age, the 
golden age of the Drama, worthy of notice. We have 
been so much dazzled with the brilliancy of the sun, that 
the lesser lights by whom he is surrounded are in some 
danger of being involved in almost utter darkness. ‘This 
is an act of injustice which cannot be too much guarded 
against. However much Shakspeare overtopped _ his 
contemporaries, he ought not to be suffered to over- 
shadow them. ‘The age of Elizabeth was as fruitful in 
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noble dramatists, as that of Queen Anne in wits and 
essayists. ‘That the works of these writers are entirely 
neglected, | do not mean, but only that they are too 
much so; while we read the namby-pamby puerilities of 
the ¢metators of Byron or Wordsworth, how many of the 
fine, nervous lines of ‘ rare Ben Jonson,” Ford, Massin- 
ger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others, who haunted 
the Mermaid Inn, and quaffed Canary in company with 
the “Swan of Avon,” are suffered to lie on the shelf 
covered with dust. 

If this is the case with regard to the worthies of the 
Shakspearean era, how much more negligent are we to- 
wards those who preceded it. These authors, it is true, 
do not compare, if we except Marlowe, with those who 
succeeded them ; but that they must have possessed con- 
siderable talent, is evident from the great progress which 
the drama had already made at the accession of Shak- 
speare to the stage in 1591. It was but thirty years 
before this, that the first Play, really deserving the name 
of a Tragedy, was performed in England. It was called 
Kerrex and Porrex, and was composed by Lord Buckhurst. 
Regarding it as the first attempt to woo the dramatic 
Muse, it must be confessed to have succeeded more than 
inditlerently well. ‘This Tragedy contains but little to 
inte rest, being written in a dull, dry style, and not in the 

“ King Cambyses’ vein,” so fashionable shortly after- 
wards, which seems lately to have been revived in the 
works of Victor Hugo. Before this performance, there 
had been many moralities, interludes, &c., the principal 
of which had beeu composed by John Heywood, jester 
to King Henry VIII, but no attempt at a regular division 
into acts and scenes had yet been made. ‘The first En- 
glish Comedy was not produced until ten years after, 
and was called “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” — It is writ- 
ten in rhyme, contains a great deal of low, broad hu- 
mor, and, notwithstanding its coarseness, is formed with 
such precision on the rules of the Ancient Drama, the 
Unities of time, place, and action being perfectly observed, 
as Racine might have envied. 

Men of talents soon devoted themselves to the drama, 
and it rapidly increased in public favor. The English 
authors possessed the advantage of consulting the nu- 
merous plays of Spain, whose stage was already adorned 
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with many writers of merit; among others, Lopez de 
Vega, himself the author of nearly two thousand plays. 
Of this almost inexhaustible fountain they did not hesi- 
tate to make free use, and from it were drawn most of 
the plots, even of Shakspeare’s dramas. ‘lhe tragedies of 
this age are composed in a most careless and irregular 
manner; and we cannot but be surprised at the total want 
of ingenuity displayed in the development of the plot, 
the arrangement of the scenes, &c. ‘The speeches of 
their leading characters, heroes, for instance, are often 
Written in a most frothy, ranting style, not unlike those 
of the immortal Draweansir himself; and, in fact, they 
seem to govern their conduct on much the same princi- 
ples, as that high-spirited and magnanimous citizen, 


“T drink, I huff, I strut, look big, and stare, 
And all this I ean do because I dare.” 


Christopher, or, as he is almost universally called, Kit 
Marlowe stands undoubtedly at the head of the ante- 
Shakspearean authors, Living but about five years after 
he left the university, in that short period he exhibited 
a genius which, had it been properly cultivated, would 
have obtained for him an enviable pre-eminence among 
the English Poets. His dramas are wild and irregular in 
the highest degree, abounding in improbabilities, many of 
which are highly ludicrous, “although their beauties are 
at the same time striking and peculiar. He seems to have 
composed them entirely for the audience that frequented 
the theatre, who cared not how often the Unities were 
violated, nor if the plays were perfect medlies of incon- 
gruities, provided that they were amused and interested. 
Consequently, although great power and force distin- 
cuishes them in many parts, much is written carelessly 
and negligently. 

Faustus, the same story which engaged the attention 
of the great German Poet, Goethe, undoubtedly displays 
more genius than any other of Marlowe’s tragedies. ‘The 
true Promethean fire still blazes in it, although half 
smothered by pedantry and false taste. Considered 
strictly as a Play, without reference to its poetic spirit, 
it has more faults than many of his productions ; but in 
no other do we find the dark and gloomy pictures, which 
his mind delighted to draw, so truly and powerlully de- 
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lineated. It has been said that “the mighty orb of song,” 
Milton, not improbably had some of the lines of this 
tragedy in his mind, when he penned several parts of 
Paradise Lost. Thus the speech of Satan to the lost 
spirits, in which he says, 
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“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,” 


exactly resembles the first part of the reply of Mephos- 
tophilis to the inquiry of Faustus concerning the situa- 
tion of hell. — 


“Ffell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are is hell; 
And where hell is, there we must ever be. 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 

Again, Milton makes Satan speak of ‘‘being driven 
out from bliss,” as one of the severest punishments of 
condemnation. ‘This is exactly paralleled by the answer 
of Mephostophilis in the following lines, 


FAUSTUS. 
“ Tlow comes it then that thou art out of Hell?” 


MEPHOSTOPHILIS. 

“Why, this is Hell, nor am I out of it. 
Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 

Am not tormented by ten thousand Hells, 
In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? ” 

Passages like these, which serve to show the real 
power of Marlowe’s genius, lie sparkling like rough, un- 
polished diamonds throughout all his productions. 

‘here is no nice discrimination of character displayed 
in this work; the dramatis persone do not speak like 
men of the world ; their discourse is not colloquial, neither 
is there about them any of that flesh and blood warmth, 
which distinguishes all the best creations of the novel- 
ists and dramatists, such as we see in My Uncle ‘Toby and 
Corporal ‘Trim, in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Faustus is 
better drawn than any of the Characters; there is a shad- 
owy vastness and grandeur about him which raises hina 
above the common inhabitants of earth. With natural- 
ly good feelings, the cultivation of intellect seems in him 
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to have almost obscured the moral sense, and raised in 
his bosom longings and desires which he strives to gratify 
by the agency of the evil spirit. His soliloquy during 
the last hour of life is most masterly. ‘The reader almost 
listens to the heavy ticking of the clock which notes the 
minutes, the passage of which brings him nearer and 
nearer to the Prince of Darkness. 

Marlowe was killed in a brawl at some time previous 
to the year 1593. It cannot be too much regretted that 
his untimely death, before the age of thirty, deprived 
him of the benefit which the stage derived soon after from 
the genius of Shakspeare and the learning of Jonson. 
He would have towered highand massive even in an age 
of giants. His character was extremely dissolute, and 
his great talents were sullied by depravity, and, it iseven 
sald, by infidelity. 

“ Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell, 
Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from hell.” 


6. B. X. 


PEEP ABOUT CHURCH. 


“OQ ye wha are sae guid yoursel’, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye ’ve nought to do, but mark and tell 
Your neighbor’s faults and folly! ”’ 
BURNS. 


Ir is Sunday evening ; another day of rest is just 
giving place to the strife and bustie of the week; its 
simple rites, its stillness, and its good influences are fast 
fading away. I chanced to be early aichurch this morn- 
ing; and looking around on the empty pulpit and pews, I 
fell naturally enough into a serious mood, which was 
only interrupted by the busy sexton, preparing the house 
of God for the reception of his children. ‘ Here,” said 
I, ‘‘may true worship be enkindled, and spirits, worn 
out by worldly toil, commune with Him, who is the same 
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yesterday, to-day, and forever.” I[ thought how in that 
i house, unlike any other, the rich and poor, the success- 
i ful and the disappointed might meet together as equals. 

Presently the sexton swung open a green door and 
ushered in the parson. His black cloak hung gracefully 
’ about him, and his slow, oflicial step was only broken, 
* When he occasionally turned to see if the stove was 
well filled, and how many of his flock were seated in 
their places. As he sat down in the desk, he smoothed 
his bands, and then ran his eye over his sermon, appa- 
rently anxious Jest some of his finest periods should be 
marred in the delivery. As the bell continued to toll, 
the congregation by twos and threes, assembled in their 
place of worship; some strained their eyes to see who 
Was going to preach, and others put their own close be- 
side their neighbors’ heads, and seemingly told volumes 
of important information. In a moment a coach rolled 
to the door, and a party came nodding and simpering up 
the aisle, and languidly found resting-places in one of 
the handsomest pews. Occasionally a solitary worship- 
per would move quietly to his seat, and unpretending and 
unnoticed, I could not but faney, enjoy holier commun- 
ion than many a more stately neighbor. 

When the parson gave out the psalm, there was a good 
deal of shuffling in the choir; the organist opened with 
a tremendous volley of sacred sounds; and as the vocal- 
ists commenced their duty, I observed one female pour- 
ing forth note after note, with particular energy, which 
seemed amply repaid by an occasional glance at the 
bright eyes below, that were gazing upward in admira- 
tion. Just as they had finished a stanza, a man or woman, 
by way of impressing it on the audience, would break 
out alone, and after laboring on a line or two, until 
quite red in the face, would be relieved by the whole 
band, who, beginning invariably at the same point, thus 
gave the line a third time to the hearers. However ne- 
cessary to effect art may be, I often wish it were more 
excluded from our praises to the Creator; the very weak- 
ness of a sacred song should commend it to such crea- 
tures as ourselves. 

Before prayers were concluded, I took a view of the 
worshippers, fancying I could tell whose offerings were 
accepted. ‘lhe wrinkled, and thin-haired were listening 
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attentively ; though they had heard the service for years, 
every Sunday it brought fresh comfort, and they could 
not hope to participate in it much longer. I could dis- 
cern the man of care; he had come there because no 
business was transacted on the seventh day, and because 
of the example to his children. He was thinking of 
taking up a note, or advising a correspondent early on 
Monday; but he joined, openly at least, in the parson’s 
humble confession, ‘‘ we have set our aflections too little 
on things above.” 

‘'wo or three young creatures were there, who [ knew 
were wont to receive homage and compliment from the 
beginning to the end of the week. I love to observe if a 
beautiful girl can forget the flattery and the art of the 
ball-room, when she worships at the throne of the Al- 
mighty. ‘There is a dreadful danger that a little worldly 
splendor may be brought before the source of Infinite 
light. [saw one bow her head and clasp her hands and 
turned away, lest her expression might declare that her 
thoughts were beyond her control. 

After the petitions were concluded, one of the aisle- 
doors was opened by a couple poorly clad, and evidently 
strangers. ‘lhe woman was wrapped in a faded shawl ; 
her husband’s garments were thickly patched, and as he 
decently removed a tattered hat from his head, it seemed 
that he scareely needed to go through the ceremony. 
‘They had wandered into the house of worship, and stood 
some minutes at the end of the aisle. Several looked 
towards them, but they had never seen them before, or 
their pews were nearly full. ‘The strangers were evi- 
dently embarrassed, having forgotten that only pew- 
holders worship God, and were about going out, when a 
gentleman, alone in his pew, very kindly arose, and 
pointed out to them the strangers’ seats ; after which the 
congregation devoutly continued their worship, praying 
to do to others, as they would others might do to them. 
After service, the business-men said the discourse was 
rather long, and went to the news-room; a few old par- 
ishioners tottled up to shake hands with the preacher, 
and some of the young ones thought the sexton in fault 
for admitting vagabonds to the house. The strange 
couple w alked away, to exchange public uncharitable- 
ness, for private obscurity and pinching want. 
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In the afternoon, as not so many were present, the 
minister was less energetic. And now evening is gath- 
ering about us, and the house of worship is once more 
undisturbed. In some pews the dust has not been 
brushed from the luxurious cushions, and in others the 
romance has not been prudently tucked under the prayer- 
book. ‘The parson has gone to labor on his next sermon, 
— the people have almost forgotten their contrite con- 
fessions, as they prepare to resume the half-executed 
projects and complicated schemes of the coming week ; 
at the close of which, they will again gather together, 
and again repent that they are so worldly-minded. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM UHLAND. 
1. 


“DAS STANDCHEN.” 


The Serenade. 


‘ War gentle music from my sleep 
Awaketh me ? 
Oh mother look ! at this late hour, 
Who can it be?” 
* Nought can [ hear, nought can I see, — 
Oh slumber on! 
They bring no serenade to thee, 
My poor sick son!” 
‘These are no earthly tones that make 
My heart so light, 
The angels call me with their songs, — 
Mother, good night ! ” 


I. 
‘*DER WEISSE HIRSCH.” 
’ The white Stag. 
ry’ . ° , 
furee huntsmen into the greenwood went, 
‘lo hunt down the white stag they were bent ; 
They laid them down ’neath a green fir-tree, 
And there dreamed the selfsame dream all three. 
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FIRST HUNTSMAN. 


I dreamed that as I was beating the brush, 
The white stag swiftly leapt out, rush! rush! 


SECOND HUNISMAN. 


And as from the yelping hounds he sprang, 
I thought that I peppered his hide, flash! bang! 


THIRD HUNTSMAN. 


And when the white stag on the ground I saw, 
[ lustily winded my horn trara ! 


Now while the three huntsmen a talking lie, 
The white stag boundeth merrily by, 
And, ere the three huntsmen had seen him fair, 
O’er valley and hill he had sped like air. 
Rush! Rush! Flash bang! Trara! 


A. B. 


VENATICA. 


‘«* Fare thee well. Remain thou still in darkness, and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, lest thou dispossess the soul of thy grandam.” 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


ARE you a sportsman, reader? Have you ever spent 
a day in the woods, seeking what you might devour? 
Have you ever followed a stag? Have you ever angled 
a trout for an hour? Heaven bless you if you hav’nt. 
There lies in store for you many a pleasant day. If you 
are a lover of nature, and fond of the wild scenery of the 
woods, take your gun, secure a good dog, and, soon as 
July is come and passed, go out and hunt woodcock. 
By no means venture out so early as the Fourth. 

It is always well to have in your wanderings some 
definite object ; and sporting, besides the excitement it 
affords, conducts us to accidental, and therefore more 
beautiful spectacles of scenery. We are very likely to 
be disappointed, when we go out for the express purpose 
of gazing at some rem: arkably beautiful spot. Our imag- 
ination is so awakened, our anticipations so ex agcerated 
that, in all probability, we shall destroy half the pleasure 
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woods are constantly affording some agreeable surprise. 
i You wind down a thicket, attentively watching your dog, 
, who has struck the scent of a woodeock, when sudden- 
ly you issue by an opening upon some beautiful mere, 
lying embosomed in the hills, and reflecting in rippling 
waters its mossy banks, and the blue skies which overarch 
it. It seems like fairy-land, and charmed by its magic 
you stretch yourself by its margin, and flinging your cap 
and gun upon the grass, let the fresh breeze sweep 
through your wet hair. Your dog lies down beside 
you, his tongue hanging out, his breath coming and 
going in quick palpitations; or now and then half 
shutting his mouth, drawing up his forehead and cock- 
ing his ears, he listens intently for a moment and again 
commences his panting. ‘he scene is enchanting, and 
if you have half a dozen woodcock in your hunting 
eee — is no happier situation. You could feel 
kindly to your very worst enemy. You have not come 
here cena ly to lie down and rest, but it seems to have 
been made for you just at the rivht moment. 

I had been hunting one very sultry day, and had 
scarcely rested for hours; wading through wet marshes, 
and thick tangled briars; suffering intense thirst, but 
eager for sport; when wheeling suddenly around, as I 
had burst through a thicket, [ caught the sound of run- 
ning waters. ‘lurning in its direction, I soon came in 
view of a lovely brook, gurgling over root and stone, and 
passing merrily along through the woods. A plank 
thrown across it, had broken off in the middle and rested 
on some stones in the bed of the stream. No sight was 
ever more enarentit, thought [ to myself, as L dropped 
my bag of game, my shot- ‘pouch, and my gun, and ex- 
te nding anal full length beside it, drank from its fresh 
and crystal waters. It gave me new vigor, and [ sat for 
a half hour on the plank playing with the current, dash- 
ing the water over my face, and watching and listening 
to each joyous ripple as it rushed by me. As I stooped 
and looked beneath its surface, | saw something dart 
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quickly along the green mossy bottom, and did not watch 
long to discover that it wes a trout. Here was a new 
field of enterprise, and on the instant, | had my whole 
plan made out for a future visit. [never found the place 
again, though I searched many a time and oft ; but I shall 
not so easily forget the beauty of the scene, nor the 
draught from the pure waters of the brook. 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you have compunctions of con- 
science as to shooting these poor harmless birds, and have 

surns’s detestation of a hunter. The only remedy for 
this is, either to go out and shoot once, or, at once, to 
become a very bad shot. If you are enthusiastic, your 
scruples will vanish the very first expedition, for there is 
so much excitement in the sport, that all consideration 
of the objections is indefinitely postponed; and if you 
are not enthusiastic, conclude at once the sport was never 
made for you, or, if you please, you for it. But still I 
do not admit the cruelty of the practice. ‘The fact is, that 
we are most of us inspired in childhood with an affection 
for birds; we are early told of the Robin-redbreast who 
covered the two little children with leaves. Our sympa- 
thies are all enlisted in their cause, and some of our 
tenderest associations bound to them. ‘They sing morn- 
ing and evening before our houses, they build among our 
trees, and they are ever charming us by their airy gam- 
bols or their beautiful plumage. 

I shall not soon forget the first time I shot a wood- 
cock. It was the first time I ever went out in a sports- 
man-like manner. As the hunting ground was at some 
distance, I took a wagon, and tossing in my shooting 
apparatus and giving my dog a seat beside me, I set out. 
The morning was as propitious for shooting as it was 
beautiful. "There had been no rain for some days, so that 
I knew perfectly what ground to take. Knowing nothing 
practically, however, of the sport, although I had, for a 
week, been poring diligently over the ‘‘ Sportsman’s 
Companion,” [ was guided entirely by the directions of 
my companion, who I well knew was an old sports- 
man. As I approached his house he met me, followed by 
a beautiful pointer, who threw his nose high in the air, 
and snuffed keenly the gale. ‘‘ We could not wish a 
better morning,” said A , ashe seated himself in the 
wagon, ‘ wind southerly, and, I think, will soon blow 
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up acloudy sky.” ‘The woodcock will be on the low 
grounds, will they not?” said I, eager to display my 
knowledge. ‘ Yes, he answered, our sport will be in 
the damp, marshy srounds to-day, and you’d better 
leave your spaniel be hind, for he wont do much good ; 
he will run too wild.” I acquiesced of course, and chang- 
ing my dog for the beautiful pointer, we rode off. 

‘We now drove rapidly along through winding lanes, 
which the trees overhung with their dewy foli: Ze, and 
now slowly mounted over hills commanding the most 
picturesque views. ‘The sun was scarcely risen, and the 
whole face of nature was fresh and cheerful; the grass 
was loaded with dew, the breeze was blowing gently, 
and the crimson glow of the East brightening the “ gay 
greenwood” with its hues. “ There,” exclaimed my 
ens as we drew up near a d irk wood at the foot 
of a hill, “Lf expect, out of that place to get three wood- 
cock ; they are in there, | know, and we ‘Il have them.” 
[ did not demur or contradict, but thought to myself, if 
much depended on me there would hardly be a capius 
ad satisfaciendum. 

‘‘ Here they are,”’ continued the delighted sportsman, 
as he observed the ground covered with numerous little 
holes, ‘‘ they’ve been boring here last night, and we’ll 
find them in a moment. Do you take the p: ith that leads 
down on one side of the w ood, and [ will take the other ; 
suck shall range between us. Keep cool, and when I 
say mark, look out! if you see a woodcock, blaze away ; 
don’t be too quick on your trigger, but wait till he pass- 
es you—then knock him over.” 

With a palpitating heart I descended the path, cocked 
my gun, glanced all around, and almost feared to step 
lest a woodcock should suddenly spring up before me. 
There is no such intense suspense as that felt in the mo- 
mentary expectation of seeing a bird rise up. Even an 
old sportsman becomes so excited oftentimes, that he fires 
too soon and misses. Being a complete tyro I could feel 
my heart beating vehemently. I changed my powder- 
horn to the opposite side, put my game-bag out of the 
way, and half stooping as 1 crept along the path, [ await- 
ed the moment when the bird should spring. Instantly 
my heart leaped into my throat, as I heard the report of 
A ’s gun, and heard him shout, “‘ mark! I missed him.” 
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In a second the woodcock came whizzing through an 
opening in front of me, and as quickly I fired, —the bird 
came to the ground, — Lrushed forward, screaming “1’ve 
shot him,” to pick it up, but lo! it was nowhere to be 
seen. ‘ Don’t be in such a fluster”’ said A ; load 
again, and then Buck will bring him.” I turned a look 
of the most anxious inquiry to the dog, who was crouch- 
ing impatiently at his master’s feet, whilst he was load- 
ing his gun. As may be supposed I was not many 
minutes in doing the same, when A sald, ‘‘ find him 
Buck!” and away went the beautiful animal, in curving 
sweeps bounding forward to the spot where the bird had 
fallen. In amoment he returned with it in his mouth, 
and I, seizing it with the utmost rapture, after gazing at 
it a long time, deposited it at length carefully but reluc- 
tantly in my bag, and forthwith proceeded to describe 
the particulars of the manner in which [ shot him, my 
companion laughing at my earnestness. ‘‘ Why man,” 
said he, ‘‘you’ll be a rare shot; true sportsman to the 
back-bone ; only keep cool, and don’t knock me over for 
a woodcock.”’ 

We found, as he had prophesied, a good many birds, 
and I became thoroughly enamored with my success. 
I‘rom my excessive eagerness my second shot missed, 
but the third made ample amends by bringing down the 
bird dead into my hand. He was an uncommonly fine 
bird, and as I[ grasped him, his eye was turned upon me 
with the fire as of a living coal. ‘The eye of the wood- 
cock is a dark hazel, and is set too far back in his head to 
have a pleasing effect ; but for brilli: ancy and fire it is not 
surpassed by the purest diamond; yet there is some- 
thing about it so exceedingly fierce and wild, that it is 
almost fearful to look at, and I never felt more pain at 
shooting a bird, than when I saw the film of death dim- 
ming its lustre, and the eyelid gradually closing over it. 
But my poetical reflections vanished the moment I thrust 
him into my bag. 

After hunting several hours we took our seat under the 
trees, and discove ring a bottle of wine in the wagon, we 
cacled it in the brook, and with this and an accom pani- 
ment of crackers and cheese, and a good appetite, con- 
trived to alleviate some of the evils of the chase. As 
we ate, my companion reeled off divers yarns concerning 
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his shooting excursions, and with them gave me many 
practical directions, 

“The great error among shooters,” said he, “ is, that 
they fire in a flurry. It they ’d only wait till the cock 
had passe ‘d them, they could shoot him easier and with 
less injury to his breast. Young sportsmen always fire 
before the bird reaches the proper distance, and thus di- 
minish their chance of hitting, because the angle of fire 
changes sorapidly. Don’t be afraid of his getting away 
from you. Hold your gun in an easy position, with your 
hand constantly on the cock, and walk with short ste ps 
so that you can wheel ina moment. Keep your eye on 
your dog, and do not let h'm neglect a single spot ; many 
a bird is lost by lying so close that the dog passes over 
without flushing it. Don’t blame him, if sometimes 
when very warm he overruns a bird; it is not the effect 
of carelessness but of heat, which impairs the scent. 
Speak to him encouragingly when he approaches a point. 
When he is settling, say gently oho! and flush your 
bird by walking calmly past him in the direction he 
points. As the bird mounts, raise your gun, track him 
with the eye till he has reached the right distance, and 
then fire. Do this, and I think you ’ll be a successful 
sportsman.” 

In this style he talked about shooting for a half hour, 
when we resumed our guns and pursued our course. 
Suddenly, as [ was walking along rather carelessly, — 
for | was wearied with the da iy’s exercise, — I was start- 
led by a whirring noise, as if fifty woodcock had been 
flushed at once, and a large bird swept instantly by me. 
I stood gazing after it in bewilderment, till A eXx- 
claimed, ‘‘In heaven’s name, why did n't you fire?” 
‘In heaven’s name what was it?” ejaculated I. “A 
partridge, to be sure: I wouldn’t have lost him fora 
dollar; such a fine, plump one as he was.” ‘They are 
always fine ones, reader, when your companion misses 
them ; but, generally speaking, when you yourself miss, 
rather small. Most persons when they miss a bird only 
lose it; they could swear he dropped, for they had their 
sight right on him. 

‘“ We'll have him yet,” continued A encouragingly. 
“ Come in, Buck. Be careful of your gun and be all ready.” 
The dog wound round in beautiful circuits before us, 
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his nostrils widely distended, every muscle strongly 
developed through his thin skin, and over them his blue 
veins standing out in corded ridges. His tail, with which 
he had swept the briars and lashed his sides till red with 
blood, was extended, one foot advanced before the other 
With more and more caution, till he came to a dead stop. 
There could have been no finer attitude of keen and 
breathless attention. His eye glanced like fire, his red 
chaps were hanging out of his half-open mouth, every 
muscle and nerve was strained to the utmost, and half 
crouching, and with one knee bent, he stood motionless 
asa statue. <A stepped coolly by him and the par- 





tridge rose. ‘Fire, Ned!” he cried.—I did so, and 
missed ;— in an instant he fired, and the bird tumbled 


dead on the ground. 

Towards the latter part of the day we emerged from 
the woods and came suddenly upon a snug little farm- 
house, surrounded by trees. It was Saturday afternoon, 
and thechildren having returned from school, were laugh- 
ing and romping about the door. A little curly headed 
fellow shouted, ‘‘come out, father ; here ’s two gentlemen 
with guns,” and the old farmer appeared at the door and 
politely invited usin. We were not backward in accept- 
ing, and while the children were climbing over our knees, 
and the old man inspecting my Manton, the good 
woman of the house was getting usa bowl of her rich 
new milk. ‘Help yourselves, gentlemen,” said the 
farmer; ‘ you must be considerable tired after your wan- 
derins. I’ve been a hunter myself in my day, and I’m 
fond of the sport now; hows’ever, I don’t boast of 
piece like this,” said he, raising my oun and surveying it 
With a curious eye. We talked for some time with the 
old man, and he related his experiences, which were ro- 
mantic enough to be told another time. As we rose to 
20, I offere ‘d him money, but, “no, no!” said he, ‘‘ none 
of that; it’s done me ‘good to see and talk with ye, and 
so we’re ’bout square. We live pretty much alone, and 
people don’t often find their way up here; but I’ve lived 
here all my life, and I rather guess I should be sorry to 
quit the old place.” 

Our woodcock are fast disappearing. Each season 
finds them less and less abundant, and in five years, 
probably, we shall have no woodcock shooting within 
twenty miles of Boston. Were our game-laws rigidly 
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enforced, as they should be, we need not apprehend much 
from the great number of sportsmen ; but they are set at 
defiance by men who cater for the ‘markets and public 
houses. ‘The woodcock are shot while setting, and not 
unfrequently even while laying; so that not only a parent 
bird, but a whole brood is destroye d by every lucky shot. 
The effect of this must be in a short’ time to destroy all 
the game around, and it is for the interest not only of 
sportsinen, but of every man that “ knows what’s good,” 
to exert his influence to have the law enforced. The 

grounds [ hunted in five years ago are now completely 
deserted by woodcock. 

A favorite shooting ground for the early part of the 
season used to be Sweet Auburn, then in all its wild 
luxuriance and loneliness. One might wander through 
its gloomy dells without the least fear of an intruder ; 
the shrill notes of the jay or robin alone disturbing its 
monotonous stillness. Now, that the hand of art has 
touched it, it seems to have lost much of its beauty. 
There was then a calm and impressive majesty about the 
spot which it no longer possesses. ‘The foot of man sel- 
dom profaned it, and its beauties were known to few but 
the enthusiastic sportsman. ‘The common herd did not 
haunt there. ‘The voices of children might now and then 
have been heard echoing through its bowers, but this 
rather lent to it a charm than otherwise. One May-day, 
many years ago, | wandered through it with a gay party 
in pursuit of wild flowers. Our laugh resounded over 
the dell, and returned echoing through the intervening 
chasm ;— the woods alone gave back the response. It 
is beautiful now, indeed, but to me it has lost much of 
its charm. It is now a melancholy spot, —a city of the 
Dead. It is hallowed by burning tears, and by dear asso- 
ciations and recollections. In its green bosom the loved 
and the lovely, the old and young, the father and child 
sleep side by side, and know not they are near each 
other. "The wild flowers wave over their narrow bed, 
and the song of the birds is in the blue air above. Man 
alone desecrates the place; the idle spectator goes there 
to satisfy his curiosity ; the stranger laughs in its paths. 
Its lonely beauty and magnificence no longer exist. It 
is now the gloomy chamber of the dead. It was wild 
and beautiful; it has become sad and profaned. 


A. C. 





